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THE EVER-PRESENT BERRY 


MONG the hardiest perennials in the child labor 
N garden are the good old South Jersey cranberry 
and strawberry. More than fifteen years ago 

the National Child Labor Committee and other agen- 
cies investigated the highly productive agricultural dis- 
tricts of New Jersey and found hordes of children 
imported from Philadelphia and other nearby cities 
staying out of school for the purpose of insuring to the 
American table that the Thanksgiving turkey should 
not lack its time-honored partner and that the succu- 
lent shortcake might be the crowning glory of the 


spring. 


And almost every year since that time the news- 
papers have published chronic complaints of the con- 
tinued exploitation of children in the cranberry bogs 
and the truck farms. And very little progress has been 


made in doing away with 
the obnoxious features of 
this antiquated system. 
Every year the padrones 
round up their armies of 
children and parents; for 
many weeks every year 
large numbers of children 
spend their nights in 
crowded ill-built shacks 
and their days in crouched 
positions in the fields and 
bogs; every year Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey 
betray a mutual helpless- 
ness in bringing these con- 
ditions to an end. 

Within the last month 
Russell J. Eldridge, New 
Jersey State Director of 
Employment, has sub- 
mitted to State Commis- 
sioner of Labor McBride 
a preliminary report on 
the investigations he has 
been making of the work- 
ing conditions of agricul- 
tural communities. Mr. 
Eldridge says that on nine- 
(Continued on page 3) 
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MUST 


CHILDRENS 


LIVES BE 


SACRIFICED 








STOP 
GHILD LABOR 








This poster is one of a number designed 


by a group of high school students. 
Others will be found on page 5. 


N. C. L. C.’s COMING OF AGE 


HE twenty-first annual meeting of the National 

Child Labor Committee was held in connection 

with the National Conference of Social Work, in 
Denver, Colorado, on the afternoons of June 10th and 
llth, at the Central Christian Church. These two 
sessions were followed by a dinner on the evening of 
June 11th at the Unity Church. 

The attendance at the afternoon meetings was par- 
ticularly good, especially considering that this year's 
National Conference was one of the smallest in years. 
The first afternoon Owen R. Lovejoy, speaking on “The 
Past Year and the Next,” 
National Child Labor Committee for the next few 
years, as set forth editorially in the June number of 
He was followed by Wiley H. 
Swift, Director of Legislation and Investigation, who 


outlined the policy of the 


presented as his subject 
the “Necessity for Press- 
ing State Work.” 

The second afternoon 
was given over entirely to 
“Colorado's Problems.” 
Mrs. Frank M. Keezer of 
Denver said that the Col- 
orado people were await- 
ing with a great deal of 
interest the publication of 
the study of children in 
the beet fields of Colorado, 
in which the National 
Child Labor Committee 
has been actively partici- 
pating for over a year. 
Professor B. F. Coen, 
Rural Sociologist of Colo- 
rado State Agricultural 
College, Professor W. 
Lewis Abbott of Colorado 
College, and Miss Sara A. 
Brown of the National 
Child Labor Committee's 
Field Staff, gave short 
resume sketches of their 
fact-finding investigations 
of child labor in Colorado's 
(Continued on page 4) 
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THE WEAK LINK 


HE desire to do away with child labor is bound 

up in the belief that democracy is a workable 

theory. So long as child labor continues and 
the educational training of a large percentage of 
Americans is meager, the operation of democratic 
forms without the actuality of adequate mass men- 
tality will be of doubtful value. 

Mankind has dreamed no finer concept than that of 
a civilization in which all men, being created equal, 
are given equal voice in the conduct of affairs. But 
the beauty of this concept fades when its guiding in- 
telligence—which, as an integral condition of the theory 
itself, cannot be above that of the common people—is 
of low calibre. 

The democratic state must be as weak spiritually, 
morally and intellectually as its human material. If 
the democratic experiment is not to fail ingloriously, 
the common level of intelligence and perception must 
be built up toward the level of the aristocrat, and not 
down to that of the crowd. 

—This is not to exalt aristocracy, but only to sug- 
gest that the democratic system cannot achieve any 
permanent pre-eminence until it gives itself a real 
chance. Child labor, which consistently contributes 
weak members to the body of society, cannot continue 
if the democratic state is to achieve and retain a stand- 
ard of intellectual leadership. 


IS 12 THE AGE FOR DECISIONS? 


NDRE SENNWALD is one of the outstanding 
A winners of the prizes offered by the New York 
World for the best articles on current news 

topics written by high school students. Andre, who 
graduates from Roosevelt High School this year, took a 
commercial course there, and therefore he has not 


ee 


enough credits to enter Columbia next fall and mug 
go to night school a year before he can matriculate. 

This plight is a common one among boys and girls 
who realize too late how much a higher education will 
mean to them in life. Says Andre, commenting on 
this condition: 

“There are many boys and girls in the same fix ['m 
in. I was only twelve when I had to choose whether 
I would take an academic or a commercial course in 
high school. Then I thought I'd like to be a book. 
keeper and I choose the commercial course. After I'd 
been in high school a while and found out how neces. 
sary it was to have an education, I began to want to 
go to college. 

“I don't see how I could be expected to know what | 
wanted to do when I was only twelve. Now, because | 
guessed wrong I will be penalized a whole year. In 
every commercial course in the city there are boys and 
girls facing the same difficulty. I think colleges ought 
to admit students who can pass an intelligence test, 
even if they haven't had all the required preliminary 
studies. I don’t see why I can’t do college work even 
if I haven't had algebra.” 








A CHILD-LABOR GARDEN OF VERSES 


Bed in Winter 


In winter, I get up at night 

And dress by yellow candle-light ; 
And then I shiver on my way 

To make the plant by break of day. 








Young Night-Thought 


All night long and every night, 
When my mama puts out the light, 
I see the foreman standing by, 

As plain as day, before my eye. 


Good and Bad Children 


| Children, we are very little, 

And our bones are very brittle ; 

We must sit up, to grow stately,— 
We've been slumping somewhat, lately. 








Happy Thought 
The mill is so foul with a number of 
| things— 
I’m sure we should run when the noon 
whistle sings. 


Edmund J. Kiefer in Life. 
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BUILDING BUILDERS 


RAINING courses for building-trades appren- 

tices have been maintained in the Cleveland pub- 

lic schools for several years. In April of the 
present year the first group of apprentices was given 
formal graduation. The plan involves the cooperation 
of the school authorities, the unions, the contractors, 
and the manufacturers and dealers in building materials. 
A boy who wishes to become an apprentice is given 
physical and mental examinations and if he passes is 
indentured to a contractor for four years. Throughout 
this period the apprentice gives four hours a week to 
school work, receiving pay from his employers for full 
time. If the contractor finds himself at any time un- 
able to employ the boy he is temporarily transferred 
to some other contractor, so that his employment shall 
be continuous. 

Training is given in carpentry, plumbing, and brick- 
laying. Courses in painting and in electrical work were 
added at the beginning of this year. The courses are 
very popular; last winter 1,000 apprentices were in 
attendance upon the classes, and there was a long wait- 
ing list of boys anxious to enter as soon as places could 
be made for them.—(Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 


—and Typographers 


Toronto typographers are reported to have taken a 
step unique in the history of trade unionism in refusing 
to accept a boy as an ap- 





agitation in the newspapers of Oregon about the lament- 
able child labor conditions in Eastern states, but that 
“right here in Portland is the first time I ever saw, in 
a public place, an advertisement for 8-year-old children 
to work.” 





Large percentages of Negro children of school age 


are not enrolled in school in Southern States, accord- 
ing to facts brought out at the Thirty-fourth Annual 
Tuskegee Negro Conference held in January. 28.6 
per cent of the total number of Negro children between 
the ages of 10 and 14 living in the rural areas of Ala- 
bama did not attend school in 1920; in Georgia the 
corresponding percentage was 32.5; in Louisiana 40.0; 
in Mississippi 26.2. 


THE EVER-PRESENT BERRY 


(Continued from page 1) 


teen farms visited since May 20th, 10% of the child 
workers were uncer 10 years of age; that the average 
day constituted 10 hours; that rest periods were seldom 
granted; and that no child worker was able to show 
age or school certificates. 


Mr. Eldridge explains that because many of the 
‘‘padrones,”’ as the employment agents are called, live 


in Philadelphia, and because most of the workers 


are from Pennsylvania, it would be difficult to start 
court proceedings against them unless such action 
were commenced in Camden or while the children 

aredoingagricultural work. 





prentice until he has pass- 
ed the mental tests pro- 
vided by the Canadian 
National Association of 
Mental Hygiene. The 
plan was put forward by 
the Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee of the local trade 
union and endorsed by 
officers of the local trade 
union organization. 


WANTED: 
8-YEAR OLDS 


The city employment 
office in Portland, Oregon, 
displays an advertisement 
for families with children 
8 years old to hoe sugar 
beets, according to a letter 
from Charles E. Williams 
of Beaverton, Oregon, to 
the Portland News. Mr. 
Williams observes that he 
has remarked considerable 












































































































































Tentative plans for end- 
ing this exploitation in- 
clude the suggestion that 
the Philadelphia-Camden 
ferries be closely watched 
to catch the child labor 
contingents as they cross 
and also that padrones and 
parents may be prosecuted 
and fined under the New 
Jersey child welfare laws. 

Employers pay the pad- 
rones a set fee per head 
for all families of child 
laborers secured. 

The accompanying car- 
toon from the American 
Federationist, Washington, 
D.C., portrays the age-old 
dispute between Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey con- 
cerning the placing of re- 
sponsibility for this system 
under which the children 
are the sufferers. 
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IS STATES’ RIGHTS A DEAD 


ISSUE? 


By GLENN FRANK 
(In The Century, April, 1925) 


[° THE nation-wide debate that has been carried 
on over the proposed child-labor amendment to 
the Constitution, we have, I think, witnessed a 
striking example of the peculiar weakness democracies 
seem to have for growing excited over obsolete issues 
while living issues go begging for consideration. I 
refer, of course, to the way in which we have side- 
tracked a living issue, the issue of national control of 
child labor, and dragged from a decent and deserved 
grave what seems to me, at any rate, the deadest of 
dead issues, the issue of states’ rights. * * * 

When the proposed child-labor amendment was put 
before the country, the students of American govern- 
ment rapidly segregated into two camps: the camp 
of the centralizers and the camp of the decentralizers. 
The apostles of a new nationalism began measuring 
swords with the apostles of a new localism. Roughly 
speaking, those who believe in a strong central gov- 
ernment supported the amendment; those who believe 
in strong local governments opposed it. The cen- 
tralizers said the national government should control 
child labor; the decentralizers said the state govern- 
ments should control child labor. * * * 

We are due to hear more and more about decen- 
tralization as time goes on. It promises to become 
the catchword of a new political movement, In this 
paper I want to suggest just one aspect of the problem 
that I think the decentralizers are overlooking. It 
is clear, I think, beyond need of argument, that we 
have carelessly committed to the jurisdiction of the 
National Government many things that we should 
have kept under local jurisdiction. We have asked 
Washington to do many things Washington is not 
fitted to do. But we cannot correct our mistakes by 
carelessly committing to our state governments things 
they are not equipped to decide or direct. And the 
more we examine our present state governments, the 
less we are likely to look upon them as hopeful agencies 
for bringing anything like statesmanship to the con- 
sideration and control of modern social problems. 
To put it bluntly, I suggest that states’ rights is an 
obsolete issue because our state governments are 
largely obsolete. These geographical areas we call 
States, bounded by arbitrarily or accidentally drawn 
lines on a map, simply do not represent any distinctive 
social or economic interests. * * * 

I do not know of a single real interest around which 
the lives of modern Americans revolve that does not 
daily cross and re-cross state lines. * * * Fewer and 
fewer Americans, with each generation, live and die 
in the same state. * * * 

In such a time, when virtually all of the real inter- 
ests of modern Americans are straining against and 








ee, 


breaking across the artificial lines that bound our 
States, it seems hardly reasonable to suppose that 
we shall achieve a more realistic statesmanship by a 
decentralization that will throw more and more things 
back into the hands of state governments. 


EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES 
LICENSE CHILD IDLENESS 
()' 158 CHILDREN leaving school via the em. 


ployment certificate route in New Orleans in 
February, 1924, the Consumers’ League of 
New Orleans reports that 20% are neither working 
nor in school. The reason for this is that in New 
Orleans the employment certificate is issued to the 
child himself and not to a specific employer. It thus 
fails to provide a method of keeping track of the 
child after he has left school for work, so that it affords 
a simple means of evading the school attendance law. 
Of the children studied by the Consumers’ League, 
15% were working from 9 to 10 hours a day. The 
majority of children received from $5 to $7 a week. 
Fifty-nine of the 130 children who answered a 
question about their reasons for leaving school gave 
financial necessity as the reason. Thirty-seven said 
they left because they disliked school, 31 because they 
had finished the 8th grade and 2 because they wanted 
to earn pin money. 


N. C. L. C.’s COMING OF AGE 


(Continued from page 1) 


sugar-beet industry. Charles E. Gibbons, also of the 
Field Staff, read a most interesting paper on child labor 
in industrialized agriculture. Mrs. Frances Hays Field, 
Secretary of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, spoke of the good work which her organiza- 
tion is doing in“the field of child labor. 

More than two hundred persons attended the dinner 
at the Unity Church. Mrs. Keezer presided. Rather 
than the seriousness which marked the afternoon ses- 
sions this dinner occasioned the exchange of many ex- 
pressions of friendliness and good will between those 
who desired to have the~Colorado study made and 
those who have been responsible for gathering the 
information. 

A debate on the subject of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment between Owen R. Lovejoy and Hon. Charles S. 
Thomas, former Governor of and U. S. Senator from 
Colorado, occupied one of the general sessions of the 
National Conference of Social Work. Mr. Thomas's 
arguments indicated that he did not believe in any 
kind of child labor legislation or any form of educa- 
tional or recreational opportunities for children. It 
was the general concensus of opinion that Mr. Lovejoy 
won the debate from his distinguished opponent. 
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HER FLOWERS GREW IN 
TENEMENTS 


These posters, selected 
from the work done in 
a child labor poster con- 
test by students in the 
art department of a New 
York high school, suggest 
a very real service pos- 
sible to members and 
friends who are inter- 
ested in educating pub- 
lic opinion against child 
labor. 

High school boys and 
girls are quick to resent 


the injustice which denies 


to other children the op- 









MUST CHILDREN SUFFER 
FOR OUR COMFORT ? 


STOP:CHILD:‘LABOR. 











portunities they are re- 
ceiving. But high school 
children may grow up 
indifferent to the menace 
of child labor unless 
their interest and sym- 
pathy are aroused at the 
formative period. 

We suggest that the 
art departments of schools 
of other communities be 
urged to stimulate their 
pupils to creative artis- 
tic efforts along the lines 


of those reproduced here 


and on page 1. 
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PENNSYLVANIA TIGHTENS UP 
ON HOMEWORK 


HE Industrial Board of the Pennsylvania De- 

partment of Labor and Industry has approved 

the industrial homework regulations which have 
been under consideration for several months. The 
rules become effective September Ist. “It became 
necessary to develop such regulations,’’ says a dispatch 
from Harrisburg, Pa., to the New York Daily News 
Record, ‘owing to the large number of violations of the 
provisions of the child labor and the woman's law, 
which were reported to the department by investiga- 
tors especially employed to study the homework prac- 
tice. 

“It was found that some manufacturers maintained 
no factories whatever, but employed women and child- 
ten to do the necessary work in their homes without 
any supervision as to hours of labor, age of the worker, 
or the sanitary conditions of the home. 

“The regulations provide for a system of licensure 
of the employer, and place upon him the responsibility 
for the sanitary condition of the home and the com- 
pliance with the provisions of the child labor and the 
woman's law.” 


Among these new regulations are the following: 


(b) Every employer shall forward to the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, between the fifth and 
twentieth day of March, June, September and De- 
cember, a complete list of home workers employed 
by them. Such lists shall give the name, address 
and age (if under twenty-one), of each home worker, 
as well as such other information as the Department 
may from time to time prescribe. 


(d) The employer shall not distribute directly or 
indirectly to a homeworker any materials to be man- 
ufactured, finished, repaired, altered or handled in 
any way until he has assured himself that the home 
in which such work is to be done is in a clean and 
sanitary condition and free from any infectious, con- 
tagious or communicable disease. The recommended 
health and sanitation housing standards of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Health may be used as a 


guide for determining the sanitary condition of the 
home. 


(f) The employer shall designate some person over 
21 years of age (parent, guardian or home worker) 
in each home where home work is done as his duly 
authorized representative in that home, who, to- 
gether with the employer, shall be jointly responsi- 
ble for the carrying out of the provisions of act 177 
of 1915 (child labor law), act 466 of 1913 (woman's 
labor law), and the rules and regulations of the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry affecting home work. 


CONCERNING HOME WORK 
IN NEW YORK 


SIGNIFICANT decision relating to children 
working at home for a factory has been 


handed down in the Children’s Court in 
Schenectady. An inspector of the homework divi- 
sion found six children under 14 years of age working 
at home on knit gloves. The house in which the 
children lived was not a tenement but a two-family 
dwelling. 

Up to this time the department has acted upon the 
assumption that it has no power over manufacturing 
in one- and two-family houses, since Article 13 of the 
Labor Law controlling and regulating home work 
applies only to tenements. Section 130 of the Labor 
Law, however, reads “No child under 14 years of age 
shall be employed in or in connection with or for any 
factory, etc.” Work for a factory is defined by the 
law as follows: ‘Work shall be deemed to be done 
for a factory whenever it is done at any place upon 
the work of a factory or upon any of the materials 
entering into the product of the factory, whether under 
contract or arrangement with any person in charge of 
or connected with such factory directly, or indirectly 
through one or more contractors or other persons.” 

Under this section a test case was made of the 
Schenectady children and the court held that the 
department had the same power of enforcing the child- 
labor provision of the law in one- and two-family 
houses as it has in tenements.” 


An analysis of the records of the Division of Home- 
work Inspection of the State Department of Labor 
shows that in the New York City district 2,004 firms 
are registered as distributing work to be done outside 
their factories. As many as 13 per cent of these 
firms send work beyond the State limits. Practically 
one-fourth of the firms doing embroidery work and 
one-fifth of those dealing in women’s clothing and in 
men's and women’s neckwear employ home workers 
outside the State. Work is sent to 11 States (includ- 
ing California and Florida) and to Porto Rico. The 
New York Department of Labor, the report states, 
has no jurisdiction over work done in other States, 
even though it is sent out by New York firms.—(The 
Industrial Bulletin, issued by the Industrial Commis- 
sioner of New York State.) 


“America's holding back on the Child Labor Amend- 
ment has had a profound effect in China, and America’s 
attitude is often quoted in opposition to the reguiation 
of children in industry,’ says Miss Agatha Harrison, 
National Educational Secretary of the Y. W. C. A, 
who recently returned from Shanghai. 
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A TWO-FACED RECORD 


(from the Washington Herald) 


IME—Any time prior to 1923. 
Place—Any State Legislature. 
Occasion—Hearing on any bill to regulate 
child labor. 
Speaker—Mr. John Opulent, counsel for the Manu- 
facturers. 


Mr. Opulent’s speech: 


**Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 


“It is with great hesitation that I appear before you 
gentlemen—you gentlemen so learned in the law—to 
discuss with you again a matter on which you are so 
well informed, a matter which comes again to pro- 
voke your patience and waste your valuable time, a 
matter which has its origin with a few short-haired 
women and long-haired men, Reds, Bolsheviks and 
Socialist agitators. 

“Regulate child labor? Take from those poor 
children the right to earn their daily bread? Drive 
our industries out of the State? Put us into com- 
petition with those States which refuse to regulate 
child labor ? 

“Gentlemen, you, in your wisdom, will, of course, 
do no such thing, because there should be uniform 
legislation, applying equally to all the States. That 
is a matter which should be left entirely to the na- 
tional government at Washington.” 


Time—1924. 
Place—Congress. 


Occasion—Hearing on the amendment to regulate 
child labor. 


Speaker—Mr. John Opulent, counsel for the Manu- 
facturers. 


Mr. Opulent’s speech: 


“Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 


“It is with great hesitation that I appear before 
you gentlemen—you gentlemen so learned in the 
law—to discuss with you again a matter on which 
you are so well informed, a matter which comes 
again to provoke your patience and waste your val- 
uable time, a matter which has its origin with a few 
short-haired women and long-haired men, Reds, Bol- 
sheviks and Socialist agitators. 

“Regulate child labor? Take from those poor 
children the right to earn their daily bread? Gen- 
tlemen, you, in your wisdom, will, of course, do no 
such thing, BECAUSE SUCH AN ACTION 
WOULD BE AN ENCROACHMENT UPON 
THE RIGHT OF THE STATES TO REGU- 
LATE THESE CONDITIONS THEMSELVES. 
That is a matter which should be left entirely to the 

. governments of the respective States.” 





SCHOOL LAWS THAT DON’T 
COMPEL 


E HAVE compulsory education. I am 

beginning to think we have no compulsory 

laws'"—writes Mrs. A. T. Wells of South 
Greenwood, S. C., to the Greenwood Index-Journal. 

Mrs. Wells opens her letter by stating frankly that 
the children in South Greenwood are not attending 
school, and continues “‘if the trustees of our schools, 
superintendent of education, and other citizens of our 
county could visit South Greenwood they would think 
so too. 

“The parents of these children are violating the 
compulsory law. If they were to violate any other 
law, they would be brought into our courts, and tried 
for their crime, and punished accordingly. Why not 
force them to send their children to school? If we 
do not educate our children we are committing a 
crime, and should be punished. I don’t wonder that 
South Greenwood is third or fourth to the bottom of 
the line in illiteracy. We could be third to the top 
as easily. 

“Our children in South Greenwood have plenty of 
clothes and shoes and could buy books as easily as their 
parents could drive autos, and buy all kinds of things 
for their children they could do without. 

‘Almost four months of our school term has expired. 
If some one doesn't get on the job these children will 
miss their four months of schooling. Mrs. Annie 
Gaines Williams stated in her article last week that 
our compulsory laws should be extended from four 
months to seven. Why not make this a law? And 
see that it is enforced. Some of our people in all of 
the mill villages move every few weeks and never 
put their children in school. How are these children 
going to get the proper schooling the law requires 
them to have? 

“Why not appoint someone in every village to visit 
these families, and get the names of their children 
that are in the compulsory age? 

“Last November, the program for education week 
featured the slogan, ‘No Illiteracy by 1930.. How 
can we reach that slogan by 1930 when some of the 
children in the mill villages do not attend school?” 


A plan for “tagging” children of migratory fruit 
pickers and cannery workers in an effort to keep 
those of school age in school, has been worked out by 
school officials of Alameda, Contra Costa, Solano, 
Sacramento, and San Joachim Counties, California. 
Under the scheme proposed a tag will be issued to 
each child, which will be signed by the teacher whose 
school he attends in each district. This will give the 
officials of the different districts an opportunity to 
keep track of the children as they “‘follow the crops” 
from section to section.—(Martinez, California, Stand- 
ard). 
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HE National Child Labor Committee holds 
no brief for idle, unoccupied childhood. It 
encourages, rather, the training of children 

in the skillful and productive use of their hands 
as well as of their minds. Frequently we have 
had occasion to endorse the program of the Four-H 
Clubs for children in rural communities—with 
their agricultural, stock-raising, and household 
arts projects which develop the individual initia- 
tive of the children enrolled. And for city chil- 
dren we have spoken enthusiastically of manual 
training and domestic science courses, boy and 
girl scout work, etc. 


But the accompanying photographs must arouse 
a sympathetic spark in adults as well as in child- 
ren. For in most of us the instincts of the primi- 
tive—the desire to know how to do things for 
ourselves in the open—lie very close to the sur- 
face. These boys (whose photographs are fur- 








V. EVERIT MACY, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I want to help the National Child Labor Committee in 
its aim to protect the children of America from harmful, 
uneducative labor so that they may be free to share in 
the constructive recreational occupations which are child- 
hood’s right. 


Enclosed is $ 


- membership. 
Y \ special contribution. 





Name 





Address 





(The National Child Labor Committee welcomes member- 
ships and contributions of any sum from two dollars up.) 
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nished us by, courtesy of the Woodcraft League 
of America, Inc.) are learning to make brushes 
and mats of reed and grass, to bake bread for 
themselves on sticks, and to make the all-im- 
portant fire without the use of matches. 


No training here for earning a living in the indus- 
trialized processes of modern life, you say? Well, 
perhaps not. But there are other ways of meas- 
uring values. Particularly vital, of the things 
the Woodcraft League has to say for its program, 
is this: “It starts children in the way of finding 
their own fun so that when they are grown up 
they will have within themselves the necessary 
resources for healthy amusement.” Can anyone 
claim that child labor will accomplish this result? 


That the boy who learns life at its source in 
Nature—who learns to fend for himself in the 
open—will be a more self-reliant and resourceful 
man than the one who goes to work 8 or 10 hours 
a day while he is still in grammar school seems 
so obvious as hardly to need to be pointed out. 


And yet there are those who claim that to end 
child labor is to substitute only idleness! 
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